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IIb LITERARY GUILD—JULY SELECTION 

IV | Goertz, Arthemise. Give Us Our Dream. Whittle- initiating correspondence with a Canadian soldier. In 
a nb. SeY House. June 23, 1947. 298p. $2.75. short, by dint of gossip, advice and matchmaking Mrs. ace 
5, 194 There is a small apartment house in Sunnyside, Long Marsan brings happiness and light to all who come within ie 


Times S The house Der influence. 
Island, thirty minutes from Times Square. ye house 


47. I; contains the Cernaks — Joseph a revolutionary and his Give Us Our Dream will please or irritate according to 

. vV sister Jessamine, a deranged and alcoholic former opera one’s view of the central character. The author obvi- 

1947, singer; Vivien and Burt, an unmarried business couple; ously intends Mrs. Marsan to be a warm, kindly, senti- 

947, I: | Adrian Larsch, a beautiful but hard-hearted high-school mental middle-aged woman. Mrs. Marsan fosters the 

May!, teacher; Edna and her crippled sister Jcey and their jJlusion that she is the heiress of a Southern plantation and zg « 

. part-time Negro maid, Pearl; Coral Sands, a sentimentally feeds her mind, when she is not busy with her opera ae ee 

» P. Of hard blonde; Jean Landry, a desolate war widow; Mr. glasses, with horoscopes from The Daily News and fan- 1 See 
Ingalls, an inspiring author who finally writes a best seller, tasies of fiction. She is narrow, but she loves life indis- 

947, \\j and Mrs. Lily Marsan, the middle-aged gossip who is the criminately and lives according to an ethical slogan—Be 

Apr. |} central figure of this small-scale Grand Hotel novel of kind to all—which she cut out of the newspaper. When i 
metroplitan life. she dies of heart disease in the last chapter, one can - | 


I} The apartment house and the street give the story its unity almost hear the music of “Hearts and Flowers”. 


947. Iii of place. The plot consists in Mrs. Marsan’s observation On the other hand it is highly probable that careful 


= ' of and intervention in the lis es of the mets and sev onl readers will find Give Us Our Dream as uninviting as a 

Ib storekeepers on te block. By eavesc Pre erg possible novel by Walter Winchell. The details are real- 

and of istic, the observations perhaps true, but the principle of 

- ecting domestic intelligence, Nirs. Niarsan pries into Me calection and the implied standards of value are vulgar. 


mysteries of her neighbors. Vivien and Burt, she finds, 
| are not really. married, and they are on the verge of a 
break-up. Burt has fallen in love with Coral Sands, with 
whom he has vacationed at Atlantic City. Adrian Larsch, 
in violent pursuit of culture, loses her chance for happi- 
ness by her selfishness. Joey, the cripple, is rescued from 
her possessive sister Edna and married with Mrs. Marsan’s 
connivance to a nice young man whom the elder woman 
had spotted with her opera glasses and invited in for 
coffee. Coral Sands is persuaded to have her baby and 
Vivien nobly subsidizes her prospective marriage to Burt. Francis X. Connolly, 
Mrs. Marsan restores Jean Landry’s interest in life by New York City 


Mrs. Marsan was interested in “dirt”, cheap thrills, sensa- 

tions. One may well doubt whether snooping and tale- 

bearing would not have caused more tragedy than relief, 

more anger than gratitude. Fiction, it may be argued, has 

its own rules, and oftentimes a character which is repre- d 
hensible in life is interesting and acceptable in a novel. eae 
But it would take Charles Dickens himself to persuade this as 
reader to accept Mrs. Marsan. The book is not recom- 

mended for younger readers. 
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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—JULY 
SELECTION 


Scott, Natalie Anderson. The Story of Mrs. Murphy. 


Dutton. June 27, 1947. 444p. $3.00. 
“Booze, son. Booze... Booze is your wife,” Mom re- 
repeated. “Booze, that’s who you’re married to.” This 


text gives at once the clue to the identity of the real Mrs. 
Murphy of the story and serves as a Baedeker for a pro- 
tracted pilgrim’s regress down the avenues and alleys of 
the alcoholic with frequent pauses for refreshment in the 
gutters of the same. Here is no mere drunken meander- 
ing but the inexorable progress of human nature helpless 
and besotted, predetermined from the very beginning to 
degeneracy and degradation under the tyranny of a domi- 
nating passion. 

The realism of The Story of Mrs. Murphy exhausts the 
details of a situation even to the point of inanition, but 
because the author lays bare the human personality with 
a probing, photographic vision, this novel will no doubt 
be termed “compellingly powerful” much in the same 
way that a home set in a refuse dump could be said to be 
compellingly and powerfully landscaped. Like many an- 
other realist seeking an integral view of life, Miss Scott 
finds herself hoisted by the realist’s own particular petard 
and ends up with that partial view given only to an ostrich 
hiding its head in a sewer. 


Because the author describes Murphy as wanting to be 
good, wanting to be happy, wanting to be like other people, 
her attitude may be taken to be sympathetic, compassion- 
ate, almost maternal. And yet she is pitiless in the ex- 
ploitation of Murphy’s drunken descent from home to 
stews, from stews to hospital, from hospital to jail and 
finally to death in the terrible squalor of those slums 
reserved for this type of lost souls. 

Motivation is conspicuously wanting. The reader never 
discovers why Murphy holds mordicus to his macabre 
mésalliance with the bottle, and, surprisingly enough, one 
does not even discover how he feels about his predicament 
except indirectly. Murphy and the drink he espoused 
stand apart like two people instead of one flesh. Though 
the facts of his tragic fidelity to his nuptial vow “till death 
do us part” are portrayed with objective plasticity, still 
the drive within him remains unseen and unexplored. 
The delicate psychology of the Lost Weekend is wanting 
in its fullness and only obliquely implied. 


Again, there is too much that is pat in the framework of 
the story. Take Murphy’s family. His mother is pious 
and spoils yhim. His father is hard-headed and_ hard 
working. He loves the one with a suggestively oedipal 
attachment. The other, he hates for reasons never prop- 
erly revealed. One of his brothers becomes an honest 
cop, the other a zealous priest. Of his sisters, the exotic 
Evelyn, paramour to a bookie, has an accident that cripples 
her and brings her home in time to care for the aging, 
now widowed mother. The younger sister marries wisely 
and raises a healthy family. This has all been done be- 
fore. Every Irish family has a priest or a policeman or 
both in it, a good girl or a bad or both. Here is one that 
has them all. 

Finally, one might ask what trend the modern publishing 
policies are taking. From the obscenely futile they have 
gone to the sordidly purposeless. They have, however, Miss 
Scott, who, unlike many authors of that type of work, is 
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possessed of genuine talent. It would be a pity if she 
destroyed herself by a one-sided devotion to the abnormal, 
Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D, 


University of Scranton 


CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION— 
JULY SELECTION 


Sheridan, John D. Paradise Alley. 
1947. 248p. $2.50. 

Written by an Irish teacher-author-editor, this novel, buil; 
around the career of a teacher in one of Dublin’s parochial 
primary schools, gives an excellent picture of the dedica. 
tion of a layman to the teaching apostolate, to the Catholic 
ideal of education among the underprivileged of Dublin’ 
dock area. It tells the story of bookish Anthony Domican, 
whose own education and teacher-training were rather 
limited, and his struggles with the processes of education 
among the children of dockworkers from the time the; 


Bruce. July 1, 


came to him as “Senior Infants”, fresh from the Convent, 


School, until they left at the statutory age of fourteen 
(and none stayed longer) to face the exigencies and 
necessities of life in an environment not of the best. To 
these children of the poor Anthony Domican devoted 
himself for more than forty years. He indulged in a 
much formal education as would satisfy the inspectors 
he did a tremendous amount of real teaching with the, 
material at hand—material that came to him bright and 
normal but was dulled and beaten down by the harshnes 
of the environment over the years. To mitigate this harsh. 
ness, insofar as he was able, was Anthony’s task, to instil 
what learning he could with Catholic truth and practic 
as a core, to prepare the children for coping with life. Ir 
this he succeeded nobly though his own efforts alway: 
seemed inadequate to him. As a formal educator he was 
but little known, as a teacher he was outstandirg. 


Eventually Anthony married and, though he had to worl 
day and night to do it, reared a family of four children— 
two for the religious life, one for the married state and 
one for death in war. Only with Christopher, his first 
born was Anthony unsuccessful. Christopher was spoiled 
by a doting grandfather; Anthony’s wife frustrated all hi 
efforts at early discipline; Christopher became a ne’er-do 
well who ran up debts for his father to pay; he left hi 
father’s roof but made a good end before his death in the 
tail-egunner’s turret of a bomber. 


Through forty years Anthony learned much about peopk 
he recognized the force of the environment in his pupil 
lives and taught the necessity of the living wage as: 
natural right and the only solution; he learned that peopl 
must be dealt with as individuals; he learned the wort 
and dignity of the individual; he learned humility. H: 
relations were with many people: Canon (later Arch 
deacon) Dunphy, lovable pastor and manager of th 
school, whose indirection was the acme of efficiency; Jo: 
Dooley, the Canon’s man, who patched both tumbledow: 
school and equipment constantly; Mandy Logue, Ar 
thony’s cousin and a_ successful business who 
fortune Anthony could have shared; Nedser Bolger, th 
most conspicuous of his pupils and the only one to rs 
spectacularly out of the environment. When Anthor' 
was forced into retirement by statute and with all h 
children finally settled he found contentment only « 
adult education even though it meant further preparatio: 
for himself. 
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Mr. Sheridan has written a realistic, moving and warmly 
human story of devotion to ideals and work, of the life of 
a good teacher and a good man among an underprivilege 
people. He has written it with a feeling for the people 
whose lives he portrays, with a sympathy for their diffi- 
culties and with a passion for the justice frequently denied 
them. He has a sureness and deftness of characterization 
which bring his characters naturally yet definitely into 
focus. Paradise Alley is wholesome, stimulating and well 
worth recommending to all. 


* 


Critchell, Lawrence. Four Stars of Hell. McMullen. 
June 6, 1947. 353p. $3.75. 


This recent production, interestingly informative, relative 
to the prominent part so nobly enacted by the 101st Air- 
borne Division and chiefly one of its regiments, the 501st 
Parachute Infantry, is worthy of commendation. The 
title may be a bit misleading, though none the less most 
appropriate as is indicated from the content of the book. 


The various chapter headings prove from what follows 
that they were not selected without thought, consideration 
and significance. True, some of the expressions used in 
certain sections of the book may be slightly offensive to 
the “civilian”, while those who actually participated in 
service are well aware that the use of such terms is not 
meant to be insulting or profane, but rather can be classi- 
fied as “army slang”. 


The author did a magnificent work in the telling of his 
story—the history of the outfit, even before its formal 
organization up until the time the last man of this famed 
division embarked from foreign soil to set sail for his native 
land, commands interest and enthusiasm from every reader. 
The tribute paid to Colonel Johnson, a man in whom was 
incorporated all that the word soldier indicates, and his 
well qualified officers bespeaks the confidence and trust 
in which the men held them. 

Father Francis Sampson, the Catholic Chaplain proved 
himself in every respect to be an outstanding priest, faith- 
ful to his spiritual calling and a real soldier who never 
faltered even in the greatest danger when duty to the 
men confronted him. The fearlessness and courage with 
which the men of the 501st performed their military duties 
combined with the cheerfulness and “Yankee Determina- 
tion” with which they carried out every detail can easily 
explain the spirit with which all the American soldiers 
entered into combat. 

A noticeable trait characterizing this work reveals the fact 
those who made the supreme sacrifice in behalf of democ- 
racy and freedom, have not been forgotten. 


This book portrays an historic, explanatory and descriptive 
style. The logicalness of the composition demands atten- 
tion and places the reader in circumstances whereby an 
intense anxiety is created to peruse the book carefully, 
completely and studiously. 


Returning veterans were welcomed from overseas by a 
slogan: “Thanks for a job well done”. These words can 
be fittingly used not only as a tribute to the men of the 
lst, but also to Captain Critchell for his achievement in 
the publication of this work which spells the immortal 
deeds of these red-blooded, courageous and representative 
young men of the United States. Such men and such 
deeds will bring forth a pride in the American people that 
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has never previously been equaled. This book is recom- 
mended for reading by the general public. 
Rev. G. W. Murphy, C.P., 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Burns, John Horne. The Gallery. Harper. May 7, 
1947. 342p. $3.00. 


In every large city where the GI went he always found 
one particular place or area where troops and civilians 
alike would congregate, each for his own purpose. In 
Naples it was the Galleria Umberto Primo, an arcade 
which was a cross between a railroad station and a church. 
Under its shattered dome, from which bits of glass were 
always falling, passed a motley array of human beings in 
August, 1944. Out of this group Mr. Burns has fashioned 
a portfolio of portraits of Allied soldiers and Neapolitan 
citizens. The result is a deeply penetrating picture of 
bitterness, rancor, of human nature at its worst. Each of 
these figures in his or her own way tries to find an answer 
to the riddle of life that has engulfed them. There is 
hunger, squalor, thievery, misery. Liberator and liberated 
alike felt an antipathy, a hatred for the other. Disillu- 
sionment and unhappiness filled every heart. There were 
indeed some Americans who thought they understood the 
Italians, and some Italians who understood and liked the 
Americans. But such individuals were rare in those trying 
days. 

While we are assured by the author that his characters 
have no counterpart in real life his sharp delineations 
create a feeling of acquaintance with some of those por- 
trayed. Fictitious as they might be, the scenes he de- 
scribes most assuredly are not. They are revealed with 
marvelous vividness and accuracy. 

It is a matter of question whether or not The Gallery 
should be classified as a novel. Essentially there is no 
central plot. The thread that holds the narrative together 
is the central scene and the remembrances of a soldier 
who acts as a commentator or guide. From his lips pour 
forth the words of judgment as we follow the unfolding 
panorama. 


There is much that is exceptionally well done in this better 
than average book of the war. It stands out for its sin- 
cerity and honesty of presentation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it is not without its objectionable features. This is 
attributable to the fact that the author has insisted on 
revealing the seamy side of what he witnessed. As a 
result he uses some of the most vulgar language this re- 
viewer has ever seen in print. This, of course, is very 
often the way his characters would speak and should not 
be charged to sensationalism. The same holds true for 
several suggestive lines and phrases encountered. Their 
presence consequently restricts the book to adult readers. 
Francis J. Ullrich, 
Manhattan College, 
New York City 


s 


Powers, J. F.. Prince of Darkness and Other Stories. 
Doubleday. May 8, 1947. 277p. $2.75. 


As the Archbishop remarks in the title story, “We look 
hard to the right and left, Father. It is rather to the 
center, I think, we should look—to ourselves, the devil 
in us.” To this analysis of human frailties which are the 
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results of operations of the “prince of darkness” Mr. 
Powers devotes himself, often paralleling the theme of 
Harry Sylvester’s Moon Gaffney. As in the latter novel 
there is considerable attention paid to clerical character 
weaknesses though we think there is better proportion and 
less bitterness in these short stories. Here there is a priest 
of good repute to balance any who have departed from 
the norm. This proportion of good and spotty conforms 
more to reality than did Moon Gaffney. 


Particular targets of the Powers pen are selfishness as 
manifested in avarice and love of pleasure in “The Lord’s 
Day”, in gluttony and general lack of priestly virtue as 
depicted through the character of Father Burner in the 
masterful “Prince of Darkness”, and the emphasis of cor- 
rect manners and outward appearance and “conformity” 
as characterized by the Monsignor in “The Forks”. In addi- 
tion to portraying clerical faults Mr. Powers inveighs 
against the anti-Negro attitude in “The Trouble” (a tense 
story of a race riot), “He Don’t Plant Cotton” and “The 
Eye”. Apart from these two categories are two well-told 
tales in “Jamesie” in which young Jamesie gradually 
realizes that his hero, the talented pitcher Lefty, has de- 
liberately thrown a game, and “The Old Bird”, a poignant 
description of an elderly man who is hired as extra help 
in the pre-Christmas season. The Prince of Darkness and 
Other Stories shows talent already matured. Its anti- 
clerical turn is certain to bring a shower of adverse criti- 
cism from the type of reader who would reiect The Laby- 
rinthine Ways or Kristin Lavransdatter or, we might add, 
certain volumes of Pastor’s History of the Popes. Yet we 
believe that the Prince of Darkness will be welcomed by 
those who honestly appreciate constructive comment as 
well as those who read entirely for style and recreation. 
Because of this predominant theme of clerical faults, we 
limit our recommendation to adults. 


Robinson, Henry Morton. The Great Snow. Simon 


and Schuster. Mar. 28, 1947. 277p. $2.75. 


Picture teeming New York City and all the countryside 
buried under a relentless twenty-day snowstorm. The 
Great Snow singles out one modern family marooned on 
a Dutchess County estate. The resourcefulness of Ruston 
Cobb in finding emergency methods to keep his family 
warm and fed during the long period of isolation pays 
tribute to modern ingenuity and is witness also to man’s 
vulnerability to Nature. The idea is unusual. It makes 
a fine narrative of survival against heavy odds. 


A second, but by no means subordinate, plot concerns the 
effect of the storm upon the emotions and human relation- 
ships of the half dozen main characters. Ruston Cobb’s 
marriage is split in two ways; by his attraction for his wife’s 
sister and by his wife’s affair with their artist guest. 


Aside from these main threads, the book may also be read 
for its symbolism of man’s struggle against the universe, 
the everlasting fight, of some men at least, against their 
own natures, their environment, even their Creator. The 
reader must struggle with the usual psychiatric jargon. 
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After a succession of bouts with neuroses, mother com. 
plexes, the “death wish”, sex restraint and unrestraint, he 
is supposed to emerge with a feeling that somehow man 
will adjust his complicated self to gain the happiness he 
lacks today. 

Cobb musing about his fellows, sees them as “Whizzing 
zeroes, all velocity and no momentum, highly energized 
at the rim but numb at the axle . . . All he could do 
all that anyone could do—was to be patient, cheerful and 
steady-going in a world falling apart with guilt and grief.” 
Cobb believed, the author continues “without piety o 
paranoia, that he was one of the irreducible quartz crystals 
of the column that held up the world. 
was shattered; the world would collapse.” 


Mr. Robinson undeniably has the story-teller’s knack. His 
plot moves swiftly and reaches peaks of excitement and 
adventure. His poetic background is evident in many 
quite beautiful descriptions and contemplative passages, 
Characters are finely drawn, though at times the reader 


wonders how creatures so outwardly attractive, so con.’ 


versationally cultured, can be so unhealthy in mind and 
spirit. 
The trend toward absolute frankness in story telling, 
coarseness in language and frequent profanity is very pro 
nounced in this novel. Supposedly clever and realistic, 
this style of presentation can only detract from a nove 
otherwise of high caliber. One might mention also tha 
the author seems to have a bit of a chip on his shoulder 
toward Catholicism. One typical example occurs on page 
89 where he describes a character as “chillier than a Jesu: 
superior advising a pimply stutterer not to go in for Hol; 
Orders”. 
All in all, though the book has real literary merit, it mus: 
be condemned for its much too vivid sex incidents and 
generally unhealthy attitude toward marriage. 
Kathleen C. Engler, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


CORRECTION 

Our attention has been called to a very unfortunate error 
in the review of Harry Sylvester’s Moon Gaffney, Bes 
Sellers, vol. 7, No. 5, June 1, 1947, p. 49. The secon! 
sentence in that review should read: “We know of pastor 
who refuse to follow the rubrics and fail to veil the: 
thousand-dollar burnished and enameled bronze taber 
nacles for fear of discouraging other donors.” 
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